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COUNTRY LIBRARIES. 


N this number of*“NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES” the service available to country 
Libraries is viewed from several angles. An encouraging fact is that since the 
Munn-Barr Report was issued in 1934 there has been put into practice a library 

service to rural areas which can be discussed in this way. 
This advance dates from the establishment by the Government, in 1938, of 
the Country Library Service. Then there were three Free Public Libraries in 
New Zealand—now there are 34. Over three hundred small “village” libraries 
have taken advantage of the services offered. Groups of readers in isolated districts 
exchange collections of books every two months, and many individuals throughout 
the country are able to follow up their interests with the help of books sent direct 

from Wellington. 

Advice and assistance on all matters affecting library work—book stock, staff- 
ing, buildings and equipment—have been freely given where needed. In this 
respect the appointment of a Liaison Officer between the Service and the Associa- 
tion has proved most valuable. 

In brief, a system has been organised capable of giving a country-wide service 
and able, it is hoped, to co-operate with the cities in the task of building a unified 
national system of libraries. 

However, in the words of the old formula, “much has been done, much remains 
to be done.” Some local authorities have enthusiastically welcomed the facilities 
offered, some have accepted them apathetically, with the result that service varies 
greatly from place to place. 

Three obvious needs spring to mind and they are not necessarily confined 
to country libraries:— 


(1) The provision of adequate book service to children. 


(2) The proper training and payment of librarians, both of which questions 
are at present under consideration by the N.Z.L.A. 

(3) A more active realization by local bodies, the public—and librarians— 
that the issue of light fiction is not the sole aim of librarianship. That 
the expenditure of public moneys can only be justified by the provision 
of services which will in return help citizens to take an intelligent and 
responsible part in a changing world. 


THE FREE BOROUGH LIBRARY. 
By Miss J]. McLaughlin, formerly Librarian, Rangiora Free Public Library. 


Much publicity has been given of recent First, the term “free” library must be ex- 
years to free library service and several plained. A more accurate term is “rate-sup- 
boroughs throughout New Zealand have ported.” Those libraries on a subscription 
adopted it. The following is an account of basis cannot exist on the subscriptions of bor- 
some of the steps involved in the change over _ rowers alone and need a subsidy from the con- 
from a subscription library to a free one. trolling Borough Council. In the case of a 
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free library a special rate is struck by the 
Council which makes extra grants unnecessary 
and which makes possible the issue of books to 
all residents in the borough free of charge. 
Thus everyone may benefit from the expendi- 
ture of public money instead of the select few 
who pay subscriptions. 


With the change to the free system comes 
a large increase in membership and consequent- 
ly a great demand for books. The book stock 
must therefore be revised and supplemented to 
contain a representative collection likely to suit 
most tastes. It is most important that the non- 
fiction section of a free library be built up 
systematically. Borrowers may be encouraged 
to use this section by the issue of special non- 
fiction tickets besides the usual free ticket. The 
Country Library Service is able to supply books, 
both fiction and non-fiction, which small free 
libraries cannot afford to buy or which have 
only a topical interest. 


The N.Z.L.A. Interloan scheme by which 
more important books are made available is 
invaluable to the small library. Requests are 
often received for books of a purely technical 
nature which cannot be satisfied from the lib- 
rary’s own stock. These may be forwarded to 
the Country Library Service, which, if not able 
to supply them from Headquarters, can then 
apply to any of the main public or university 
libraries throughout the Dominion. Readers 
should be encouraged to make requests, for a 
satisfied borrower is a good advertisement for 
the library. By noting the subjects most fre- 
quently asked for the librarian may be guided 
in his book selection and see to it that those 
subjects are represented on the shelves of the 
library. 

The increased membership, and the larger 


book stock, call for efficient methods of issue, 
book selection, and processing. Systems must 
be adopted in a small borough with one full- 
time trained librarian which will reduce to a 
minimum routine work. The card and pocket 
issue system is the one favoured by most 
libraries. By this it is possible to trace any 
given book quickly and accurately. Accession- 
ing, processing, and repairing of books play a 
very important part in the work of a librarian, 
but time must also be allowed for actua! organ- 
isation and administrative work, which includes 
aliocation of grant, arranging publicity features 
such as window displays, book and poster dis- 
plays, talks to various organizations and direc- 
tion of children’s work. Though tne amount 
allowed by most Borough Councils for child- 
ren’s books is very small, an enterprising 
librarian should be able to attract children to 
the library by conducting story hours and by 
arranging displays of posters done by the child- 
ren for the library. Co-operation with the 
school is essential in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of stock and to help children with 
project work. Shortage of both time and 
money, however, does not allow for a com- 
pletely satisfactory service, but it is possible to 
lay the foundations for what may later become 
an extensive service to children. 

Gradually, with systematic selecting and 
weeding, the book stock will improve and con- 
sequently the general standard of reading will 
also improve, but such depends on the librarian, 
who, besides directing the library’s policy, must 
introduce readers to new authors and subjects. 
Personal contact with members, and the gaining 
of their confidence, is one of the important 
features of the work of the librarian of a small 
borough library and can be in itself one of the 
greatest rewards. 


FEILDING PUBLIC LIBRARY EMERGES FROM THE DOLDRUMS. 
By R. W. H. Wood, Librarian, Feilding Public Library. 


It can be said that in four months the Feild- 
ing Public Library has passed from a state of 
inactivity to one of keen interest and intense 
activity. In October last, the Feilding Library 
went “free”—the number of subscribers at the 
time being 220. Since then, unprecedented in- 
terest has been shown in the library, its sur- 
roundings, and its shelves now filled with 
literature meeting every taste, and also in the 
inter-loan service given. To-day the member- 


ship has reached the 470 mark, and every week 
that passes is marked by further enrolments, 
which fact goes to show that the Library linked 
with the Community Centre and the Country 
Library Service has every prospect of giving 
valuable service to the town. 

Much was expected of the Library after the 
Council had reached its decision to go “free”, 
and it can now be said, without hesitation, that 
these expectations have been satisfied. With 
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the co-operation of the Community Centre, the 
Country Library Service and the inter-loan 
system, the community of Feilding has now 
available a service unlike anything previously 
experienced. Speaking of the Library at a 
meeting of the Feilding Borough Council this 
month, the Mayor, Mr. T. L. Seddon, said that 
he was satisfied that the action of the Council 
in going “free” was a step in the right direction 
and one which would not be regretted. In 
short, he continued, the Library had emerged 
from a condition of doubtful value to become 
one of the Borough’s most useful amenities. 


The reaction to the new system in Feilding 
is encouraging. In the old subscription days 
a set sum of money was allotted to the library, 
which had to try to cater for all tastes. The 
attempt failed because the funds were only 
sufficient to enable us to buy in the ratio of 
six cheap books to one expensive one; but now, 


with the assistance of the Country Library Ser- 
vice, this difficulty has been very largely elim- 
inated. Since the appearance of the Country 
Library Service books on the shelves, I think 
the old reading habits of the community have 
been broken down, for I have noticed that 
quite a number of the old die-hard readers of 
western, mystery, and light romantic books 
have evinced a curiosity as to what is inside 
the covers of the better books, and are now 
rapidly emerging from the set paths in reading 
that they have been following for so long. 
Books on crafts, world affairs, biography, and 
those with historical value have never been so 
much in demand as they are now. 

With the winter coming on, the influx of 
readers is likely to increase, and it is hoped 
that the word “Library” (the storehouse of 
knowledge) will convey its true meaning to the 
residents of Feilding. 


THOUGHTS ON THE HISTORY OF THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
OF BOOKS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By Mr. A. W. Reed. 


An address delivered at a meeting of the Wellington Branch of the New Zealand Library 
Association, October 29th, 1940 


In 1868 Taylor’s “Past and Present of New 
Zealand” was printed in London by Macintosh, 
and circulated in New Zealand by H. I. Jones, 
of Wanganui. This Wanganui bookselling firm 
is still in existence, and some of you may know 
Mr. F. I. Jones who claims to be the only book- 
seller in the world who stocks nothing but New 
Zealand books. The same firm was concerned 
in 1870 with the distribution in this country 
of “Te Ika a Maui” by the same author. In 
1869, a similar though not such a notable, in- 
stance of the work done by the bookseller-pub- 
lisher was the publication of “Appeal to the 
Men of New Zealand,” by Femina, an argu- 
ment for female suffrage, issued by J. Hounsell 
and Co., Nelson. 

Suddenly comes a note which appeals to 
me, almost a trumpet call, one of conscious 
pride, when I find that a book with the title 
“Skits and Sketches,” by Silver Pen, was 
printed by T. McKenzie at the Steam Printing 
Press, Wellington. Here at last was the Deus ex 
machina. 

At the same time I see the rise of Reed and 
Brett of the “Evening Star” Office, Auckland. 
Their first work “Craig’s Troubles, or Our 


Antipodean Courts and Laws,” was only a 23- 
page leaflet. Henry Brett is an important 
figure in publishing in New Zealand, and has 
to his credit a list of major productions cul- 
minating perhaps in “Early History of New 
Zealand” and Gudgeon’s “Defenders of New 
Zealand.” Historical publications at this 
period are beginning to come to the fore, reach- 
ing their zenith with the present-day produc- 
tion of centennial publications. 

In 1878 there is an isolated specimen, an 8- 
page pamphlet by Bishop Suter on the omis- 
sion of Nelson and Marlborough from the 
scheme of railways accepted by the Legislature. 
It was published by R. Lucas and Son, Book and 
General Printers of Nelson, and is typical of 
provincial town productions of which there are 
many examples too numerous to mention. R. 
Lucas and Son have occasionally brought out 
items of interest, their latest I think being J. 
D. Peart’s painstaking and capable “Old Tas- 
man Bay.” 

Again in 1878 a book of over 300 pages, “The 
History of Taranaki,” was issued by Edmond- 
son and Avery, of New Plymouth. I am not 
sure whether they were the predecessors of 
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Thomas Avery and Sons Ltd., but perhaps they 
may provide an introduction to the firm of that 
name which has had a considerable influence on 
publishing in New Zealand, including within 
recent years the printing and publishing of the 
works of the Polynesian Society and the works 
of the late Mr. Lindsay Buick. 

About the eighties, publications of the firms 
of Coulls, Culling and J. Wilkie begin to make 
their appearance. They published a number 
of notable works, particularly histories of the 
Presbyterian Church, and have always been 
noted, as printers, for the excellence of their 
work, The two firms amalgamated and are 
now known as Coulls, Somerville, Wilkie, Ltd., 
and have just completed the splendid history 
of the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand. 

So far as I know the first publication of mo- 
ment of Whitcombe and Tombs Ltd. was Cox’s 
“Recollections,” a book concerning his experi- 
ences in Australia, England, Ireland, Scotland 
and New Zealand. It was a book of 272 pages, 
issued in 1884. It was the first of a list which 
can take its place with that of any English 
publisher, culminating in the printing and dis- 
tribution of many of the excellent publications 
in connection with the Centennial period. From 
my experience of the work of Whitcombe and 
Tombs, I know just how much they have done 
for publishing in this country, and as a pub- 
lisher, I take my hat off to them. Messrs. Whit- 
combe and Tombs, when they really do their 
best, can produce a book which cannot be bet- 
tered by any English publisher or printer that 


I know of. 


I am particularly interested in a twelve-page 
leaflet on the amenities of Napier, issued by R. 
Coupland Harding in 1885. Coupland Harding 
was a printer who owed a great deal to Colenso 
during the years that he had his printing office, 
and who was a man in advance of his time and 
had a big influence on typography. I think 
some of Colenso’s printing machinery went to 
Coupland Harding. By the way, Colenso’s title 
pages have always impressed me by their dignity 
and simplicity. 

Now we come to modern times, which re- 
quires at least an evening to itself. I have al- 
ready mentioned Whitcombe and Tombs. 
There is also Harry H. Tombs, of Wellington 
who, as you know, is an artist-craftsman rather 
than a publisher. I have mentioned Thomas 
Avery and Sons, of New Plymouth. Then there 
was Fine Arts, of whom I know very little. 


They started in New Zealand as a publishing 
firm, not as printers, but found that their 
optimism and enthusiasm was not firmly enough 
attached to the anchor of commercial stability. 
You can perhaps understand that a publisher 
has to prune down his own estimates of po- 
tential sales ruthlessly, and in this they may 
have failed. National Magazines, which lately 
went out of business, was primarily a magazine 
publishing firm, but also issued a number of in- 
teresting books. Probably the latest New Zea- 
land publishing firm is the Caxton Press of 
Christchurch. Mr. Denis Glover is a young 
man with both ideals and ideas, and has 
brought a great deal of enthusiasm to his work. 
Many of the works of the Caxton Press do credit 
to him and to New Zealand as a whole. 

With regard to the Centennial volumes, some 
of which are even yet appearing, first and fore- 
most are the ones brought out by the Govern- 
ment—the pictorial and historical surveys, Dr. 
Scholefield’s “Dictionary of Biography,” and 
the Centennial Atlas which will probably not be 
issued until after the war. I am glad to say 
that practically all of them have been printed 
and published by commercial firms. 

We shall probably find that while the war 
is on there will be a dearth of books, firstly 
because of the cost of production, which has 
reached a stage where only the exceptional book 
can be published, and secondly because students 
and collectors have found that their shelves are 
full and their purses are empty for a while. 
Our minds are so occupied that we are unable 
to devote quite the same interest to the history 
of New Zealand, but there is still a great future 
for publishing in this country. I think you will 
probably agree with me that for its size and 
population and length of history there can be 
no country in the world which has such a mag- 
nificent record in the issue of publications as 
our own country. It will have a greater and 
bigger record as the years go by. 

In conclusion, may I pay a tribute to the 
Libraries of New Zealand. With natural pride 
and prejudice, I have long felt that publishers 
have a great deal to do with the recording and 
the fostering of cultural influences which make 
a country, by preserving them in printed form. 
The ultimate aim of publisher and librarian is 
the same. Without publishers, there would be 
no libraries. But the debt of publishers, direct 
and indirect, to the librarian is immense. 


(Concluded.) 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE. 


That the New Zealand Library Association 
should arrange for the preparation and issue, at 
quarterly intervals, an index to New Zealand 
periodicals. 

That the Secretary prepare and issue for pub- 
lication in the Bulletin a statement of advertis- 
ing of positions and methods and conditions of 
appointment in the main libraries of the 
country. 

That the Council of the Library Association 
investigate the possibility of setting up a storage 
depot in Wellington to relieve pressure on space 
in libraries, and that libraries be invited to send 
little used books to be accommodated there. 

That the Council of the Association seek in- 
formation for publication in the bulletin as to 
methods and principles of book censorship in 
this country. 

That the Legislation Committee be directed to 
furnish the Council with draft amendments to 
the rules to institute a postal ballot for the eight 
ordinary members of the Council, and that 
Council take steps to call a special general meet- 
ing to adopt the amendments. 

That in the consideration of training and 


NEWSPAPER 


The Wellington Public Libraries have for dis- 
posal a number of single sided newspaper slopes 
formerly in use in the old Library building. 
They are as under: 

(a) Five standard slopes, standing 6ft. high, 
the face being 11ft. long x 32ins. deep. 

(b) Four standard slopes standing 6ft. high, 
the face being 5ft. 10ins. long x 32ins. deep. 

In all the above slopes the higher edge of the 
face stands 5ft. 8ins. from the ground, and the 
lower edge 3ft. 2ins. 

(c) One long wall slope, window sill height, 


examining in librarianship the Standing Com- 
mittee arrange for three of its members to con- 
sult with three representatives of the University 
Senate to determine the possibility of co-opera- 
tion between the University and the Library As- 
sociation in this matter. 

That the matter of forming a scheme for in- 
denting books and magazines for all libraries 
belonging to the Association be referred to the 
Council for consideration and report. 

That in view of the difficulties which this As- 
sociation has had in obtaining for all libraries 
satisfactory buying arrangements from the 
Booksellers’ Association, that this Conference 
request the Municipal Association to consider 
the matter at its forthcoming conference, with 
the object of arriving at definite contract ar- 
rangements with the New Zealand Booksellers’ 
Association. 

That Council do forthwith investigate and if 
possible carry out travelling special displays on 
the lines suggested by Miss Carnell in her ad- 
dress on “Try at the Library.” 

That Council investigate specialisation in 
subjects by different libraries. 


SLOPES. 


56ft. long x 304ins. deep. 

The higher edge of the face of this slope 
stands 3ft. 10ins. from the ground, and the 
lower edge 3ft. 2ins. It will require to be dis- 
mantled before removal. 

The slopes are well made in kauri and are 
in moderately good condition. 

Prices (a), £4/10/- the lot; (b), £2/14/- the 
lot; (c), £1/16/- the lot. 

Plus dismantling and freight in each case. 
Enquiries should be directed to The City 
Librarian, P.O. Box 1529, Wellington, C.1. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Officers, 1941-42. 


The following officers were elected at the 
Annual Meeting held in Dunedin last month: 
Patron, Rt. Hon. P. Fraser; President, Mr. W. 
C. Prosser (Rangiora); Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
J. Barr (Auckland), A. G. W. Dunningham 
(Dunedin), W. J. Gaudin (Wellington), Miss 
E. Melville (Auckland), and Mr. H. C. D. 
Somerset (Feilding); Council, Messrs. G. T. 
Alley (Wellington), E. B. Ellerm (Auckland), 


Miss A. K. Elliot (Timaru), Messrs. J. Harris 
(Dunedin), A. L. Low (New Plymouth), D. H. 
Monro (Auckland), Professor W. A. Sewell 
(Auckland), and Mr. C. R. H. Taylor (Wel- 
lington); Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
J. Norrie (Wellington); Hon. Assistant Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Mr. C. S. Perry (Welling- 
ton); Hon. Counsel and Solicitor, Mr. J. O’Shea 
(Wellington); Hon. Auditor, Mr. B. O. 
Peterson (Wellington); Hon. Editor, Mr. C. S. 
Perry (Wellington). 
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The Immediate Past President, Dr. G. H. 
Scholefield (Wellington) retains his seat on the 
Council for this year. 


Conference, 1941. 


One pleasing feature of the conference which 
has just been held at Dunedin was the short 
annual meeting. For the first time for several 
years the programme was not loaded up with 
discussions about the Rules. This can be 
taken as a sign that the Association has at last 
found its feet and is capable of turning its 
attention to matters of more importance. 

The question of library training was well to 
the fore. The Council has decided to issue a 
Children’s Librarian’s Certificate to students 
passing an approved course of training which 
will fit them to take charge of a Children’s 


LIBRARY WORK IN 


Library, whether attached to a school or to a 
Public Library. The course of tuition will 
begin in April, 1941. Copies of the syllabus 
for this course may be obtained on application 
to the Hon. Secretary. A general course of 
training for library assistants was also discussed 
and is at present being finally re-drafted by the 
Standing Committee on Library Training. It 
is hoped that this course will also be announced 
during the year. 

A special seminar was set aside for mem- 
bers of Library Committees, who expressed their 
appreciation of this arrangement and asked for 
more time to be given to committeemen at 
future Conferences. 

The official Proceedings are at present being 
prepared and will be published as soon as 
possible. 


KAEO. 


By Mrs. B. Miller, Librarian, Kaeo Public Library. 


[In the following article Mrs. Miller gives an 
account of library activity in a small country 
town. It must be said, unfortunately, that Kaeo 
and several other Libraries are exceptions and 
are not representative of the general position 
in the country. Mrs. Miller's description does, 
however, indicate what can be done by an ener- 
getic librarian and committee. | 

Towards the latter end of the year 1938 a 
branch of the Country Library Service was 
formed at Kaeo in the Whangaroa County, the 
Memorial Library being the centre from which 
the Service is operated. The innovation has 
proved to be a source of great pleasure and 
educational benefit to the reading public of the 
district. 

The population of the Whangaroa County, 
which is one of the smallest in New Zealand, 
includes 1342 Maoris and 1191 “pakehas.” 
most of whom are engaged in dairying, 
or sheep, cattle and pig raising on the fer- 
tile country which is characteristic of this beau- 
tiful and historic portion of New Zealand’s 
Northland. Here, where close settlement is a 
feature of the countryside, the farm holdings are 
mainly of average size ranging from approxi- 
mately one hundred to three hundred acres in 
area, although there are also several estates of 
much greater dimensions. 

The township of Kaeo, which seemed to stand 
still until recent years, now shows very definite 
signs of increasing prosperity. Well-paved 


streets and modern building improvements have 


transformed what was formerly a drab-looking 
country village into a progressive township. 

As may be expected in a district where the 
land is, on the whole, very fertile, the climate 
mild, ideal for farming and agricultural pur- 
suits, and where rates are very moderate, the 
majority of the farmers are prosperous and con- 
tented, enjoying most of the amenities of mod- 
ern life. Many of the land-owners possess com- 
fortable homes, cars, wireless sets, milking 
machines, and modern farm implements, all of 
which tend to make life in the country more 
congenial than it was in days gone by, and 
certainly afford people more time for leisure and 
cultural pursuits. 

In such a district a well-conducted library is 
a great asset, and the splendid facilities offered 
by the County Library Service in rural districts 
have solved many of the difficult problems 
which had, in the past, confronted country 
library committees. 

Prior to the establishment of a branch of 
the Country Library Service in this district the 
affairs of the local library had fallen into a 
decadent state. Most of the subscribers, having 
read practically all the books in stock, lost 
interest, and, one by one, failed to renew their 
subscriptions, the consequent reduction in re- 
venue prohibiting the purchase of new books. 
Under these circumstances it was impossible to 
procure works of a desirable type, the expense 
being too great. 

The formation of a branch of the C.L.S. in 
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the district has not only served to attract many 
new members, but has, incidentally, because of 
the very substantial increase in revenue from 
the collection of subscriptions from a greater 
number of subscribers, provided the committee 
with the means to purchase fresh stock regu- 
larly. It is interesting to note that, during the 
past two years, the number of subscribers has 
been increased from a figure well below twenty 
to sixty, while, prior to the outbreak of war 
when several male borrowers went overseas, the 
membership rose to seventy. During winter 
months when the nights are long and work on 
the farms greatly reduced, a substantial rise in 
the number of subscribers takes place. 

The work of the Library Committee in the 
Whangaroa County has been made very pleas- 
ant by the knowledge that those who subscribe 
to the Library Fund are most appreciative of 
the service provided by the local Library Com- 
mittee and the C.L.S. Another very gratifying 
feature is that many subscribers possess a taste 
for literature of a superior and informative 
nature, some enjoying lighter reading for relaxa- 
tion. Books of non-fiction dealing with many 
and varied topics are in keen demand, many 
members revealing an earnest desire to gain 
greater knowledge and learning in the best way 
possible in remote country districts—by reading 
matter of educational value. 

Excellent use is being made of the facilities 
offered by the request service of the C.L.S. from 
which books on any subject may be procured, 
and increasing numbers of people are appre- 
ciating and taking advantage of this. 

It has been the aim of the local Library Com- 
mittee to foster a spirit of co-operation among 
the patrons of the Kaeo Library, many of whom 
now take pleasure in locating new members, or 
in furthering the interests of the Library in any 
way possible. Suggestions of new books are 
always welcomed and efforts are made to obtain 
those considered suitable for inclusion in the 
Library’s stock. 

The local branch of the Women’s Division 
of the Farmers’ Union, the only women’s organ- 
isation in the county, has co-operated splendidly 
with the Library Committee in the task of dust- 
ing the shelves and taking an inventory of the 
eleven hundred books in stock prior to the for- 
mation of the branch of the C.L.S. in the 
district. Many willing hands made light work 
of what would otherwise have been a formidable 
task for a committee of five. Members of the 
W.D.F.U. also made some very attractive book- 
marks which they presented to the Library 


Committee. 


The sending of books to subscribers in remote 
parts of the district, some of whom never visit 
the Library, has been greatly simplified because 
of the generosity of the owner of the trucks 
which bring the cream to the local dairy factory. 
On these trucks books may be sent to and fro 
free of charge, this concession being a great 
boon to a number of outback settlers who would 
otherwise have no means of obtaining them. 

The card system used by the C.L.S. is of 
valuable assistance to the librarian in the choice 
of books for such subscribers. Periodically a 
complete list of all books on the library shelves, 
including those obtained from the C.L.S. and 
new volumes purchased by the committee is 
sent to those members unable to visit the lib- 
rary. On this list these people are invited to 
indicate books which they desire to read, these 
being dispatched to them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

In areas such as Totara North, which is 
situated eleven miles from Kaeo and where 
there are several loyal members, some of whom 
rarely visit the Library, one person usually 
undertakes the task of returning all books from 
that district and exchanging them for others 
which, he knows, will be appreciated and en- 
joyed by the subscribers in his neighbourhood. 
An interchange of the books among these 
people is then carried out until a fresh supply 
becomes necessary. By becoming conversant 
with the literary tastes and needs of the sub- 
scribers in his area the person who undertakes 
to return and select the books renders a most 
valuable service to the Library Committee. 
Advantage has also been taken of the kindly 
offer of the local picture-show proprietor to 
screen, free of charge, any notices pertaining 
to the activities of the Library Committee, or 
any matter of interest to members. 

A fact which testifies to the interest taken 
in the welfare of the local Library is the excel- 
lent condition in which books are returned, and 
in some cases members have supplied “jackets” 
for books while in their possession. 

During the past eighteen months the com- 
mittee has, by holding functions, collected suf- 
ficent money to have attractive-looking doors 
placed on that portion of the Library shelves 
where the C.L.S. books are kept. It is hoped to 
have the remainder of the space treated in a 
similar manner in the near future. Because 
of the outbreak of war and the urgent neces- 
sity for raising funds for patriotic purposes the 
activities of the committee regarding entertain- 
ments to augment the Library funds have been 
greatly curtailed. However, in view of the 
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fact that the Whangaroa County has now 
over-subscribed its quota for the Patriotic Fund 
by £260, the Library Committee intends to hold 
another function at an early date. All sub- 
scribers will be invited to assist in this effort. 


An important branch of library work under- 
taken by the Kaeo Committee under the direc- 
tion of the C.L.S. is the collection of reading 
matter for troops in training in New Zealand. 
In this County the Library Committee of Kaeo 
has, with the assistance of willing members of 
the Women’s Division of the Farmers’ Union, 
collected considerable numbers of books, maga- 
zines and other material suitable for soldiers. 
These are to be forwarded to Headquarters in 
Wellington or Auckland. Other appeals are 
to be made. 


The visit of the C.L.S. van at regular four- 
monthly intervals marks a red-letter day in 
the township, fresh supplies of literature being 
greatly appreciated. When notice of the pend- 
ing arrival of the van is received, the Librarian 
immediately communicates the fact to all mem- 
bers asking them to return a maximum number 
of books for exchange from the van. People 
co-operate gladly by promptly returning all 
books possible. These are sorted by members 
of the committee into fiction and non-fiction, 
care being taken to ensure that every book is 
complete with card. 


All committee members help to choose the 
books from the van. By keeping in touch with 
the latest book reviews they gain much know- 
ledge that is valuable when books are to be 
chosen. 


At the present time the Kaeo Memorial Lib- 
rary Committee pays £16 annually for the “use 
of two hundred books which may be changed 
three times during the year.” The subscription 
for members is 10/-, which is not only sufficient 
to pay the C.L.S. fees, but provides a substan- 
tial sum for new books purchased during the 
year. 

Numbers of children throughout this district 
are clamouring for a Children’s Branch of the 
C.L.S. Many people who are interested in the 
welfare of the young folk unanimously agree 
that the superior literature which would thus 
be provided would be of wonderful educational 
value to many country children, the parents of 
many of whom are quite unable to provide an 
adequate number of good books for their fami- 
lies. The local committee realizes the difficulties 
which the outbreak of war has thrown in the 
way of this scheme, but hopes that these may 
soon be overcome and the country children pro- 
vided with a book service equalling in excel- 
lence that of their elders. 

Residing in this district at the present time 
is a man of considerable intellectual attain- 
ment, who has travelled extensively in many 
countries. Having always been an ardent 
reader, he possesses a wide knowledge of books 
and incidentally of libraries, and the work car- 
ried out by these institutions. When express- 
ing his appreciation of the services he is receiv- 
ing at the present time he said, “I came North 
expecting to find myself isolated in the Never- 
Never and here I am being served by what I 
consider is a Country Library Service second to 
none in any part of the world.” 





WAR LIBRARY SERVICE. 





URGENT NEED FOR MAGAZINES AND SMALL BOXES 
FOR PACKING. 


Librarians who are acting as collectors of books and magazines for 
war library service will be receiving shortly an urgent request for supplies 
of magazines of the popular and useful type. These are needed most at 
Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch where packing for overseas is 
undertaken. Another urgent need is for small boxes for packing purposes. 
The petrol or kerosene case is of ideal size and strength. If each library 
could find sufficient boxes of the proper size for sending its collections to 
the main centres, the work there would be greatly helped. As in the past 
librarians should notify their collections each month and await instructions 
from Wellington before despatching to a main centre. 





AUWM 
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SERVICE TO COUNTRY LIBRARIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
A CRITICAL SURVEY. 
By A. E. Mercer, B.A., Acting Field Librarian, Country Library Service. 


More than half the people of New Zealand 
live in strictly rural areas, while one-third of 
those who live in closely settled areas belong to 
boroughs or town-districts of fewer than 10,000 
inhabitants. Library service for country dis- 
tricts, therefore, entails provision for nearly a 
million people, men, women and children, scat- 
tered in irregular clusters throughout the 
100,000 square miles of the Dominion’s area. 
That introduces the initial problem and main 
feature of rural library service, the distance 
between the ultimate reader and the central 
source of supply. It is a problem which in- 
volves the factor of transport and communica- 
tion, and the difficulty of providing a service 
designed to cope with irregularities in the geo- 
graphical distribution of the population. How 
is this initial problem being dealt with in New 
Zealand, and how, possibly, can present 
methods be improved? 

The blood-stream of New Zealand’s present 
rural library system is the 4,000-mile route fol- 
lowed by the Country Library Service book- 
vans, one in each Island, in the course of their 
fourteen weeks’ tours, thrice yearly. Nearly 
350 Libraries of all sizes and types in rural 
districts and in town-districts and boroughs of 
up to 10,000 inhabitants are supplied from 
the vans, which in turn are continually fed 
from Wellington. The possibilities of van-ser- 
vice as available at present are fairly obvious. 
Local librarians are afforded a wide choice in 
their book selection (the vans carry almost 
1,500 volumes). Personal contact between local 
and travelling librarians may be of mutual bene- 
fit. The travelling librarian is enabled to com- 
pare and correlate the methods, standards and 
holdings of the libraries visited and should be 
able to gain information and experience which 
can be gained in no other convenient way and 
which can be made available to all libraries 
concerned. 


Less obvious, but probably more significant, 
are the limitations of the service given from 
the vans. Many of the so-called libraries in the 
country consist of untidy shelves set up in 
private houses, public halls, village stores or 
any other convenient place. On the other hand 
a very small number are competently-run insti- 
tutions, serving a wide area and staffed by 
voluntary librarians whose patience, enthusiasm 
and imagination in the face of difficulties are 


not surpassed by those of many professional 
librarians. Unfortunately, but inevitably, such 
libraries are a small minority. Gradually, how- 
ever, throughout the whole country there is a 
growing realisation of the possibilities available 
and an increasing readiness to exploit them. 

More important are the libraries in boroughs 
and town districts, although here again the 
position is often far from satisfactory. There 
is no general recognition of a properly stocked 
and properly staffed library in the community, 
with the result that there are great variations 
in the services given. Some of the boroughs 
are so small that there is a real difficulty in find- 
ing sufficient funds for a proper service, but 
the majority of the larger Borough Councils 
still look on the library as a commercial ven- 
ture to which they are unwillingly committed, 
with the result that it experiences most of the 
difficulties of the commercial book club and 
tends to solve them in the same manner. The 
results are unsatisfactory to all concerned with 
the exception of the small group which has its 
reading matter subsidized by the local body 
at often more than 25/- to the £1. 

However, there has been a great change dur- 
ing the last three years. The free facilities 
offered by the C.L.S. have now been accepted 
by 29 local authorities. A great quickening 
of interest has occurred in those free libraries 
and for the first time local authorities and resi- 
dents are beginning to realize the possibilities 
of a complete library service. 

Naturally many weaknesses have been in- 
herited from the past. Non-fiction stocks have 
been neglected in most of these libraries and 
the shelves display a not always appetising col- 
lection of slightly-dated fiction. There are, of 
course, exceptions where interested committee 
members have fought against the tendency to 
“please the customer” at the expense of all 
that is of real value in library service. 

Overshadowing questions of stock, however, 
is the problem of staffing. Of supreme import- 
ance in any library, big or small, is the libra- 
rian. Given good books even, a library will 
not be successful without the presence of a com- 
petent and enthusiastic librarian. Training in 
library service and practice is scarcely practic- 
able in many of the smaller libraries, but it is 
absolutely essential in the case of borough lib- 
raries. A majority of the larger country 
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libraries in New Zealand are completely staffed, 
although until recently local authorities have 
tended to regard the post of librarian as a 
sedentary sinecure. If it is conceded that the 
successful librarian is necessarily a trained per- 
son who is intelligently interested in the mul- 
tiple uses of books, who has an ever-growing 
technical knowledge of his work as well as a 
sympathetic understanding of his library mem- 
bers, then it must be argued that there are all 
too few successful librarians in rural New Zea- 
land. Councils must realize that training is 
essential and that the individual who is inter- 
ested and ambitious enough to undertake train- 
ing must be adequately rewarded. 

Another shortcoming of many libraries is the 
building itself, which is too often inconvenient, 
crowded and dull, and, above all, undiscover- 
able. Taihape, which evacuated its crowded 
quarters in the borough offices and moved next 
door to a larger room, used by the Plunket 
Society, is an example of a change carried out 
without high cost. The present room is not 
over large, but it is very attractive—posters, 
maps, and, above all, fresh paint, have been 
used—and it is on the main street in a central 
position. So many of our country libraries 
have retired discreetly to a back street. “Find 
the Library” is an interesting task in many 
small towns. Rotorua, Hawera, Otaki and 
Rangiora are other places with better locations 
or accommodation than is usually seen. 

All libraries participating in the Country 
Library Service are required to take at least 
forty per cent. non-fiction in their loan-stock. 
Borough Libraries do this gladly because they 
have sufficiently large memberships to ensure 
the more or less wide use of all classes of books. 
Furthermore, they are relieved, and rightly so, 
of the financial burden of buying the more 
expensive, less generally popular books. But 
I am bound to confess that the average small 
library outside a borough views non-fiction 
with considerable foreboding. Typical remarks, 
heard almost daily, are: “We read fiction you 
know mostly here!” and “We don’t want our 
minds broadened.” It seems that farming 
people work much harder than the followers 
of any other calling and that most are too 
tired to feel like reading heavy books. Let us 
refuse to believe it! The truth is that country 
libraries were not able, previously, to afford 
the purchase of the best books; their members 
were not acquainted with expensive non-fiction 
and were not accustomed to reading it. Con- 
fronted suddenly with a large book written in 
an unfamiliar style about an unfamiliar subject 


by an unfamiliar author, many country readers 
display an understandable apathy. However, 
issue figures are showing already that the num- 
ber of people giving intelligent attention to 
non-fiction is increasing slowly but steadily. 
Even so, however, the situation cannot be re- 
garded as satisfactory. Apathy, in so far as it 
arises from an unavoidable lack of opportunity 
for reading the better type of books, can be 
met by systematic propaganda in the form of 
book reviews and publicity. For this purpose 
the radio broadcasting service could be of great 
use. But intellectual weariness, or call it what 
you will, is a widespread and contagious ail- 
ment, and one with which it is much more 
difficult to deal. The most reasonable form of 
treatment leads on to the final matter I should 
like to discuss, viz., junior service. 

The deplorable general lack of interest in 
anything but easily digested fiction can, I main- 
tain, be attributed not only to the conditions 
already discussed, but to past omissions in our 
schooling system in New Zealand. Severely 
rationed, even starved of children’s books hav- 
ing real social significance or content, and with- 
out comprehensive training in the use of books 
as tools for thought and information, hundreds 
of thousands of children have left our schools 
badly equipped for their duties as responsible, 
intelligent citizens. The duty of the teacher 
is to provide the child with the basis of an in- 
telligent and, shall we say, friendly interest in 
all literature (a matter of attitude rather than 
acquaintance), and to reveal to him the essen- 
tial place of literature in human affairs. It is 
the duty of the librarian to provide the child, 
both during and after his school days, with 
books, the means by which he can exercise, 
develop and utilise the interest in literature 
which he has acquired at school. 

The comparatively ready access to books 
available to city-dwellers gives the city child 
an unjust advantage over the country child. The 
need for a full library service for the country 
children of New Zealand is an urgent one. 
Provision must be made for young people of all 
ages with, possibly, special attention to the 
needs of those in their adolescent or appren- 
ticeship years. 

Rural library service is different, in methods 
and requirements, from service to metropolitan 
areas, but it is essential that, in practice, the 
two should not be entirely separate. All New 
Zealand libraries, from the large central libra- 
ries to the tiny cupboard libraries in the back- 
blocks, must be planned with a view to their 
forming an integral part of our future national 
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system. The part to be played by rural 
libraries in that national system will be of 
greater use 


(1) When the Dominion-wide co-ordina- 
tion of existing public libraries, with 
provision for the formation of new 
libraries where necessary, has been 
established; 

(2) When the vexed question of the ap- 
pointment, training and remuneration 
of country librarians shall have been 
settled; 

(3) When the importance of library build- 
ings and material equipment is appre- 
ciated; 


(+) When the rural reading public has 
learned, or by some means or other, 
been persuaded, to make the fullest 
use of their libraries; and, 


(5) When, in order to secure for rural 
library service an appropriate and per- | 
manent part in the cultural develop- 
ment of the Dominion, provision for 
ample library facilities to children and 


young people generally, has been 
made. 


When all these matters have been attended 
to the ground-work for a truly national system 


of public libraries will have been completed. 


BOOK LIST 
No annotations are given where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for 


lighter fiction by well-known authors. All prices shown are published 


GENERAL: 


Adler, M. J.—How to read a book. Jarrolds. 
8/6 1940 028. 
Advice on how and what to read, with a dis- 
cussion of the importance of reading. Has 
been a best-seller in America. 
Wellard, J. H.—The public library comes of age. 
Grafton. 
10/6 1940 027.4 
Reviews the growth of libraries and analyses 
their social effects. 


PHILOSOPHY: 
Igram, Kenneth—Sex morality to-morrow. Allen & 
Unwin. 6/- 1940 176 


Stimulating discussion of marriage, divorce, 
and various problems of sexual ethics. 


RELIGION: 


Morton, H. C. V.—Women of the Bible. Methuen. 
5/- 1940 220.92 
Sampson, A., ed.—Famous English sermons. Nelson. 
5/- 1940 252 
Representative anthology, from Bede to the 
present day. 


SOCIOLOGY: 


Carlson, E. F.—The Chinese army. Allen & Unwin. 
5/- 1940 355 
Description of the Chinese army and its organ- 
isation, based on first-hand knowledge. Spon- 
sored by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Crowther, G.—An outline of money. Nelson 
10/- 1940 332 
Lucid explanation for the general reader ly 
the Editor of “The Economist.” 
T124, psued.—Sea power. Cape. 
8/6 1940 359 
Argues that Britain can best win the war by 
concentrating on command of the sea. 
Wills, E. P.—Farming law in New Zealand. Simp- 
son & Williams. 
45/- (N.Z.) 1941 
Comprehensive text-book. 


347.2 


prices. 
NATURAL SCIENCE: 

McDonald, Mrs. Lucile.—Jewels and gems. Crom- 
well. $2 1940 553.8 
The discovery, use and value of jewels. Simply 
written, 

Low, A. M.—How we find out. Nelson. 

8/6 1940 507. 
Readable study of the processes of research. 
Includes the microscope, infra-red rays, etc. 

Moller, C., & Rasmussen, E.—The world and the 
atom. Allen & Unwin. 

10/6 1940 541.2 
The history of the atomic discoveries of Ruther- 
ford and his successors. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: 


Armstrong, Mrs. Barbara—The health insurance 
doctor. Oxford University Press. 

14/- 1940 614 
Detailed study of health insurance schemes in 
Great Britain, Denmark and France. 

Clarke, James.—Picture of health. Macmillan 
(People’s Library). 3/6 1940 612 
Popular account of the physical systems that 
operate in our bodies to keep us healthy. 

Chambers’ technical dictionary. Chambers. 

15/- 1940 603 
Comprehensive reference work. 

Davison, Irene, and others.—Needlework and 
Crafts. Newnes. 3/6 1940 646.2 
Comprehensive guide to needlework, with chap- 
ters on basketry, seagrass work, etc. 


engi ry 
Technical press. 15/- 1940 
Intended for students and draughtsmen. 
Eastman, N. J.—Expectant motherhood. Little. 
$1.25 1940 618.2 
A readable explanation of pregnancy, child- 
birth and infant care. 
Parmelee, J. J.—The modern railway. Longmans. 
25/- 1940 625. 
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Simons, E. N., & Gregory, E.—Steel manufacture 
simply explained. Pitman. 
6/- 1940 672. 
Survey of the whole industry in non-technical 


language. 
Stubbings, G. W.—Electrical technology for be- 
i . Spon. 5/- 1940 621.3 


Explanation of the fundamentals of electrical 
engineering for those with no regular training 
in mathematics or physics. 
FINE ARTS: 
Abel, J. C.—Portrait photography as a career. 
Chapman & Hall. 10/6 1940 778 


Practical guide for the professional photw- 
grapher. 
LITERATURE: 


Milne, A. A.—Behind the lines. Methuen. 
5/- 1940 827 
Light verse on war-time topics. 
TRAVEL: 
Bramwell, James.—Highland view. Hale. 
8/6 1940 914.1 
Sketches of Western Argyll and its inhabitants 
Hayward, R.—Where the River Shannon flows. 


Harrap. 12/6 1940 914.15 
Pleasant account of a journey down the Shan- 
non. 


Phillips, J. S—Coconut quest. 
16/- 1940 919 
Impressions of the Solomon Islands, New 
Guinea and the islands of Indonesia, by a 
specialist examining coconut plantations. 

Villiers, Alan.—Sons of Sinbad. Hodder X 
Stoughton. 20/- 1940 915.3 
Account of a year spent sailing with the Arabs 
in their dhows round the Arabian coast, the 
Persian Gulf, etc. 

BIOGRAPHY: 

Benson, E. F.—Final edition. Informal autobio- 
graphy. Longmans. 15/- 1940 

Chandruang, Kumut.—My boyhood in Siam. Day. 

$2 1940 
\ young Siamese describes his childhood and 
youth in his own country, 

Culbertson, Ely.—Strange lives of one man. Faber 
& Faber. 15/- 1940 
Autobiography of a Russian-American wh 
was educated in Russia, knocked about Europe 
and America, and finally achieved [ame as a 
bridge expert. 

Epstein, Jacob.—Let there be sculpture. M. Joseph. 

18/- 1940 
Autobiography of the famous sculptor. 
Kornitzer, Louis.—The jewelled trail. G. Bles. 
8/6 1940 
Reminiscences of a dealer in jewels. Full of 
exciting anecdotes about his trade. 
Read, Herbert.—Annals of innocence and experi- 


ence. Faber & Faber. 

10/6 1940 
Sensitive account of the author’s childhood and 
youth. 


HISTORY: 


Bartlett, B.—My first war. Chatto & Windus. 


. 3/6 1940 940.53 
Diary of an English officer during the retreat 
to Dunkirk. 

Dutt, R. Palme.—India of to-day. Gollancz. 

9/- 1940 954 
Comprehensive survey and criticism of British 
rule in India. 

Holcroft, M. H.—The deepening stream. Caxton 
press, 7/- (N.Z.) 1940 901 
Thoughtiul essay on cultural influence in New 
Zealand. A centennial prizewinner. 

Mackenzie, E. M. C.—Aegean memories. Chatto 
& Windus. 12/6 1940 940.432 
The author's experiences in Greece in 1917 
Deals with the diplomatic undercurrents beneath 
the last war. 

My name is million. Faber X& Faber. 

8/6 1940 940.54 
The experiences of an English woman and her 
husband, a Polish nobleman, in attempting to 
escape from Warsaw. 

Roberts, C. J.—Centennial history of Hawera and 
the Waimate Plains. 

7/6 (N.Z.) 1940 993.1 

Thompson, J. W., & others.—European civilisation. 
Macmillan. .... 21/- 1940 909 
“Political, social and cultural history,” with 
emphasis on underlying trends and ideas rather 
than individuals. 


FICTION: 
Allingham, M.—Black plumes. 
Detective story. 
Ahmed Ali.—Twilight in Delhi. 
Press. 
Chronicles of a Mohammedan family in 


Heineman 8 - 


Hogarth 


Delhi. By an Indian. 

Cozzens, J. G.—Ask me to-morrow. Long- 

WO. we biv ic ecrinccccurseseiesncnseaes 8/6 
Drily humorous story of a private tutor’s 
relations with his employer. 

Halper, Albert.—Sons of the fathers. 
da al wed aaiek dine ome ee wale $2.50 
Struggles of a Russian-Jew who emigrates 
to America. 

Hawkins, Desmond.—Lighter than day. 
OY, Gvnd-nes.ceuetesseowakeanede 7/6 
The reactions of two young Englishmen 
to the years between the two wars. 

Hichens, R. S.—The million. Cassell. .... 7/6 


Entertaining light novel. 

McCrone, G.—Antimacassar city. Constable. 38/6 
Quietly satirical picture of Glasgow in 
the ’seventies of last century. 

Spriggs, E.—The raven’s wing. Macmillan. 8/6 
Historical novel dealing with the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria. Close to fact. 

X.Y.Z., pseud.—Little man—this now. Gol- 
lancz. 
The reactions of a typical German citizen 
to the Nazi regime. 


EVENING POST PRINT. 4008 





